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say could make me more wretched than I was as we
rolled away in the night."

He acted for three weeks, closing his season June i,
meantime taxing himself with the rehearsals of a new
musical burlesque; but it would have been wiser if he
had not forced himself to keep his engagement. The col-
lapse after the chase in the Park was in reality the warn-
ing of a resentful constitution, the harbinger of an illness
which upset his plans, cost him another fortune, and
nearly took his life.

The town was at this time aglow with enthusiasm over
Paul Potter's dramatisation of George Du Manner's
"Trilby." It was acted first at the Garden Theatre on
April 15. The novel had attained phenomenal success.
Mansfield believed a burlesque of "Trilby" would make
an alluring musical evening and had one prepared. It
was the devising of Joseph Herbert and Charles Puerner,
and was produced June 3, and appeared to be good
enough warm-weather nonsense. The characters were
all nicknamed; Trilby yielding to the thrill of an "h," the
title becoming "Thrilby." Profitable it was not. A
new version was presented with no acceleration in public
interest.

The first season of the Garrick closed July 13, a heavy
loss to date. Mansfield went to Newport in hopes of
shaking off the physical and nervous depression under
which he struggled, but came back to New York in the
middle of the summer in complete collapse. Typhoid
fever had seized him. For nearly three months he
hovered between life and death.

While he was still on his feet, the June previous, he
had arranged to star E. M. and Joseph Holland in light
comedies, He had two plays for them, and from his sickhe critics couldery found chairs upholstered identically as in the when Mansfield
